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These income changes are shown in Figures 3-1 and 3-2, for the period 1975-1980.4 The data for 1981 and 1982 are certain to magnify the depicted trends. As the graphs show, family income has not kept up with inflation and the gap has been increasing at an accelerating rate, particularly for female-headed households.
(15) Highest priority should be accorded to research on environmental stresses and supports experienced by working mothers and their families both within and outside the home and job. The importance of identifying specific sources of stress and support in both family and work settings is underscored by research findings regarding the powerful mediating role played by the mother's degree of satisfaction with her employment status. Particular attention should be paid to the impact of family benefits associated with employment. For example, Kamerman and Kingston (see chapter 5) point out that large firms are more likely to have benefits packages for their employees than small firms. That observation is reminiscent of Miller's and Swanson's (1958) distinction between entrepreneurial and bureaucratic work environments. Future research should investigate large versus small work settings, examine their policies with regard to families, and study the positive and negative consequences for families and children of having company-sponsored benefits.
The investigations to be undertaken should include both formal and informal sources of stress and support as well as their interrelation. Particular priority should be given to social experiments designed to alleviate stress and maximize sources of support to the family in its child-rearing role.
4 The 1980 census report on income (Bureau of the Census, 1981:1) documents "the largest decline recorded in the post-World War II period." This precipitate decrease was accompanied by a corresponding increase between 1979 and 1980 of 3.2 million persons below the poverty level, "one of the largest annual increases in the number of poor since 1959, the earliest year for which poverty statistics have been computed." More than a third of the new arrivals (1.2 million) were children. An examination of the more detailed data in appended figures reveals that the poverty rate varied significantly by age, with the highest level, 21 percent, occurring for children under 3, compared to 13 percent for the population as a whole, and 16 percent for those over 65. In other words, more than one-fifth of the nation's three-year-olds were living below the poverty line in March 1980. Given the subsequent rise in cost of living and in unemployment rates, that proportion will, in all likelihood, become appreciably higher in 1981 and 1982. (The poverty index is based on the minimum income sufficient to meet the cost of the Department of Agriculture's economy food plan. The index is adjusted to reflect the different consumption requirements of families, based on size, composition, and other relevant demographic factors.)